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A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Tho  Rural  Library  Bill,  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  June  19,  after  a  six-years’  fight  in  Con¬ 
gress,  will  stimulate  the  States  to  extend  public  library 
service  to  rural  areas  —  small  towns,  villages,  farming 
communities.  In  all,  $371s  million  has  been  earmarked 
for  this  service,  to  be  expended  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  with  a  maximum  expenditure  each  year  of 
$7/a  million.  The  amount  to  each  State  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  its  rural  population.  Estimates  state 
that  27  million  Americans  are  without  access  to  local 
public  library  service  of  any  kind,  and  that  907  of 
them  live  in  niral  areas.  Towns  of  more  than  10,000 
population  will  not  benefit  under  the  bill.  TTie  pro¬ 
gram,  said  the  President,  “shows  promise  of  leading 
to  a  significant  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  continued 
by  the  States  when  this  limited  Federal  program 
comes  to  an  end.” 

The  School  CouNtruction  Bill  was  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  at  the  recent  Governors’  Conference  in  Atlantic 
City.  Reports  coming  out  of  the  Conference  seem  to 
imply  that  only  two  State  governors  of  the  forty-eight 
present  had  a  good  word  for  the  school  bill.  'The  issue 
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(Kentucky)  —  “The  Federal  government  is  taking  out 
of  Kentucky  $11*  billion  in  taxes  this  year.  If  they’d 
just  let  us  have  some  of  our  own  money,  we’d  be  able 
to  solve  our  educational  problems  .  .  .  we  ought  to  tell 
the  Federal  go\’ernment  to  keep  out  of  this  business.” 
Governor  Timmerman  (South  Carolina)  —  “Federal 
taxation  for  school  purposes  is  the  opening  wedge  for 
central  control  over  our  public-school  system.”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lausche  (Ohio)  —  “With  control  of  the  purse, 
they  will  have  control  of  the  curriculum  eventually.” 
Governor  Shivers  (Texas)  —  “To  open  the  door  to 
Federal  regulation  in  one  respect  will  invite  Federal 
regulation  of  teacher  qualifications  and  school  build¬ 
ings.”  Governor  Hoegh  (Iowa)  —  “The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  confine  its  educational  efforts  to  re¬ 
search  and  research  only.”  On  the  other  hand.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Freeman  (Minnesota)  declared,  “All  this  talk  of 
the  growing  danger  attendant  upon  Federal  aid 
doesn’t  frighten  me  very  much.” 

Senate  and  House  conferees  have  approved  a 
strict  new  narcotics  control  bill  which  would  permit 
death  sentences  for  the  sale  of  heroin  to  minors.  This 
bill  is  a  compromise  between  two  narcotic  control 
measures,  one  passed  by  the  House  and  the  other  by 
the  Senate.  If  the  compromise  measure  is  passed  by 
both  House  and  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President, 
it  will  be  the  stiffest  narcotic  code  in  the  world.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Boggs  (La.),  sponsor  of  the  original  House 
bill,  said  the  new  bill  “should  dry  up  the  drug  traffic 
in  the  U.  S.  if  penalties  and  enforcement  mean  any¬ 
thing.”  Under  the  new  bill,  mandatory  sentences  of 
two  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  would  be  imposed  on 
all  convicted  first  offenders,  excepting  only  persons 
whose  sole  offense  is  possession  of  drugs.  Hardened 
offenders  would  receive  from  five  to  twenty  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  —  and  for  three  or  more  violations  the 
jTenalty  would  rise  to  from  ten  to  forty  years. 
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Con{gi*ess  has  been  asked  for  $800,000  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Marion  B.  Folsom  (HEW)  for  “studies,  confer¬ 
ences  and  planning”  in  the  States  to  meet  increasing 
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needs  in  the  field  of  liigher  education.  Secretary  Fol¬ 
som’s  request  carried  out  the  first-step  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  committee  for  study  of  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  high  school  level.  Mr.  Folsom  said: 
“Higher  education  in  this  country  faces  an  increasing¬ 
ly  serious  challenge.  Already  there  is  national  con¬ 
cern  over  the  need  of  numbers  of  scientists,  engineers, 
teachers  and  other  trained  personnel.’’  He  added  that 
“unprecedented  enrollment  increases”  now  crowding 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  soon  would  he  mo\'- 
ing  into  colleges  and  universities. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Fundamentals  forgotten  by  college  students 
were  analyzed  recently  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Division 
of  the  University  of  California,  reports  Glenn  W.  Dur- 
flinger  in  the  April  issue  of  Journal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search.  The  study  was  based  upon  the  general  achieve¬ 
ment  test  results  of  six  hundred  hetter-than-average 
Santa  Barbara  students  —  all  of  whom  were  seeking 
teaching  credentials. 

The  conclusions.  Dr.  Durflingc  r  suggests,  are  of 
interest  to  secondary  schools,  flighly  significant  was 
the  fact  that  60!^  of  the  six  hundred  students  never 
fell  below  the  top  quartile  for  ninth  graders  on  any 
part  of  the  test. 

Some  of  the  Santa  Barbara  findings: 

—Reading,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  school  subjects, 
appears  to  be  taught  satisfactorily  and  the  skill  re¬ 
tained  sufficiently  well  by  average  to  superior  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  to  be  teachers. 

—Certain  of  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics  are  not 
at  a  functioning  level  when  the  students  become 
sophomores  in  college. 

—Students  who  have  had  a  year  of  high  school  algebra 
are  unable  to  cope  with  abstract  numbers. 

—Also  serious  is  their  inability  to  perform  certain 
operations  involving  fractions  and  others  involving 
decimals. 

—English  fundamentals  forgotten  or  never  learned  in¬ 
clude  primarily  ( 1 )  parts  of  sentences,  ( 2 )  kinds  of 
sentences,  and  (3)  the  parts  of  speech. 


•  Soviet  Edueation 


The  Soviet  educational  system,  Mr.  William 
Benton  concludes,  has  grave  and  tragic  weaknesses  by 
our  standards  —  but  it  gets  the  job  done.  There  is  no 
academic  freedom  nor  tenure  for  teachers  or  profes¬ 
sors.  No  criticism  of  the  regime  or  of  official  dogma  is 
permitted.  Classroom  discussion  is  discouraged,  and 
heavy  emphasis  is  given  to  rote  memorization  of  texts. 

Every  advanced  student  —  his  education  paid  for  by 
the  state  —  must  devote  his  full  time  to  his  specialty, 
except  for  the  10%  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  dia¬ 
lectical  materialism  and  Marxism-Leninism.  He  can’t 
change  his  mind  about  his  career  in  midstream.  He 
can’t  shift  to  other  studies.  Every  graduate,  Mr.  Ben¬ 


ton  ix)ints  out,  of  a  tekhnikum  (vocational  college), 
institute  or  university  must  work  for  three  years  on 
any  assigned  job  in  his  specialty  —  on  penalty  of  per¬ 
secution,  or  worse. 

The  Russian  graduate,  however,  at  the  end  of  his 
training  becomes  one  of  the  elite  of  the  Soviet.  He 
has  the  best  of  what  is  obtainable.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
says  Mr.  Benton,  that  students  struggle  for  another 
chance  and  still  another.  This  is  why  one  sees  teen¬ 
agers  in  bookstores  buying  books  on  nuclear  physics. 

“This  is  why  in  the  Leningrad  library  I  found  every 
desk  occupied  in  the  great  science  reading  room,”  Mr. 
Benton  stresses.  “The  silence  was  absolute;  the  con¬ 
centrated  zeal  of  the  students  breathtaking.  I  asked 
my  librarian  guide,  ‘Are  these  university  students?’  He 
replied,  ‘Oh,  no,  the  university  has  its  own  library; 
these  are  workers  from  the  night  shifts  of  the  factories; 
we  keep  the  library  open  at  night  for  the  day-shift 
workers’.”  Those  who  successfully  pursue  their  studies 
can  continue  upward  and  on  in  the  academic  and 
scientific  hierarchy. 

The  C.'ommunists  have  apparently  found  a  formula 
for  combining  on  the  one  hand  high  quality  in  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  training  and  research  —  includ¬ 
ing  the  production  of  original  and  creative  work  in 
the  natural  sciences  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Benton  states,  an  acceptance  and  obedience  in  poli¬ 
tical,  economic,  philosophical  and  moral  matters.  The 
question  is  how  long  this  formula  will  work.  It  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  cnicial  question  of  our  time. 

(This  is  the  last  part  of  a  series  on  .Mr.  Benton’s  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union  last  fall  for  the  Enctjclopaedia 
Britannica.  Copies  of  the  full  report  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mr.  William  Benton,  Suite  702,  342 
NIadison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.) 
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•  Teaching  Methods 


Hou  .subject.*;  can  best  be  taugbt  to  children 
is  the  purpose  of  a  new  intensive  study  just  under¬ 
taken  at  Harvard’s  new  Laboratory  for  Research  in 
Instruction.  The  laboratory,  set  up  as  part  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Education,  will  not  only  launch 
new  projects  but  continue  research  studies  already  in 
progress,  such  as  ways  of  presenting  subject  matter  in 
the  classroom  and  the  success  of  each  method. 

The  new  study  in  the  art  of  teaching  will  under¬ 
take  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (1)  When 
and  how  can  children  begin  learning  the  basic  ideas 
of  science?  (2)  What  determines  how  well  a  child 
succeeds  in  reading  —  home  environment,  classroom 
conditions,  native  ability?  (3)  When  a  teacher  feels 
her  job  is  “part  of  herself,”  what  happens  in  her  own 
and  her  students’  classroom  behavior?  (4)  How  can 
the  basic  workings  of  our  nation  —  history,  govern¬ 
ment,  economics  —  best  be  taught  to  high  school 
students? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  Tips.  Metropolitan  School  Studti  Council,  52.5  W. 
120  St.,  N.Y.  27.  28pp.  Illtis.  65c.  (130  teaching  tips  for 
elementary  teachers  in  classroom  procedures,  parent  relations, 
others.  Helpful  to  new  and  student  teachers.) 
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The  PreHidenVH  Conferenve 
on  National  Fitnens 


I  Annapolis^  June  18~19,  1956 


“Wo  aro  not  a  nation  of  .softioK,*'*  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixoji  emphasized  at  the  recent  two-day  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Fitness  of  American  Youth,  at  Annapolis. 
But  we  could  become  one,  he  warned,  if  we  do  not 
reverse  our  trend  toward  “gadgetry”  and  easy  living; 
if,  instead  of  being  spectators,  we  do  not  participate 
both  as  youngsters  and  adults  in  some  form  of  healthy 
recreational  and  physical  activity. 

THE  CONFERENCE,  called  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  a  result  of  the  shocking  disclosures  of  the 
Kraus-Hirschland  report  on  Minimum  Muscular  Fit¬ 
ness  in  1955  (  57.952  of  American  children  could  not 
pass  minimum  muscular  fitness  tests),  was  attended 
by  150  leading  experts  in  the  field  of  medicine,  educa¬ 
tion,  sports  and  recreation.  Vice  President  Nixon,  act¬ 
ing  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  summed  up  its  purpose: 


“COOPERATIVELY,  we  shall  examine  present  pro¬ 
grams  to  find  what  opportunities  for  youth  participa¬ 
tion  are  now  provided,  to  di.scover  existing  gaps  in 
programs,  and  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  further 
to  meet  the  fitness  needs  of  all  our  young  people . . .” 

UNDERLYING  the  Conference  was  the  knowledge 
that  during  World  War  II,  40%  of  the  young  men  ex¬ 
amined  for  the  draft  were  found  unfit  physically  for 
active  service.  The  Vice  President  pointed  out  some 
of  the  reasons: 

—Less  than  505?  of  American  youngsters  have  physical 
education  in  high  school. 

—915?  of  the  Nation’s  150,000  elementary  schools  have 
no  gymnasiums. 


— 905i  of  the  U.  S.  elementary  schools  have  less  than 
the  recommended  five  acres  of  land  necessary  for 
essential  play  areas. 

—Only  1,200  of  our  17,000  communities  have  full¬ 
time  recreational  leadership. 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER,  in  a  message  to  the 
Conference,  told  the  delegates  that  he  felt  that  a  good 
fitness  program  was  essentially  a  “home  and  local  com¬ 
munity  problem,”  that  a  Federal  program  should  not 
be  necessary  beyond  the  coordinating  and  encouraging 
of  local  efforts.  He  promised  to  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  discussion  and  study  groups  at  the 
Conference  and  establish  a  “President’s  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness,”  composed  of  Cabinet  members  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem,  who  would  coordinate  the 
activities  of  35  Federal  agencies.  .  He  will  also  have  a 
“Citizens  Advisory  Committee,”  to  arouse  in  the 
American  people  “a  new  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  physical  and  recreational  activity.” 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

—Daily  physical  education  programs  in  .schools  and 
better  health  instruction  for  every  child. 

—More  financial  support  for  recreation  and  youth  pro¬ 
grams  “which  the  nation  not  only  can  afford  but 
cannot  afford  to  deny.” 

—Fitness  programs  .should  begin  in  the  home,  and 
adults  as  well  as  children  should  participate.  Back¬ 
yards  of  homes  should  be  utilized  as  improvised 
playgrounds,  and  other  provisions  made  for  multi¬ 
ple  dwellings. 

—Youths  themsc'lves  should  have  a  part  in  planning 
such  programs.  (Many  delegates  noted  one  irony 
of  the  Conference:  No  youths  were  present  to  plan 
for  their  own  program.) 

—More  adults  should  be  recruited  for  volunteer  youth 
recreation  programs. 

—Better  use  should  be  made  of  present  athletic  and 
recreation  facilities,  and  more  facilities  provided 
where  needed. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  now  profo$iNional  in-sorvice  aid  for  school 
administrators,  phys.  ed.  teachers  and  coaches  be¬ 
comes  available  when  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications* 
starts  publication  of  the  Physical  Education  and 
School  Athletics  Newsletter  in  September. 

Published  twice-a-month,  year  round,  the  Newslet¬ 
ter  will  be  devoted  to  the  latest  thinking,  techniques 
and  developments  in  physical  education.  It  will  serve 
specifically  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  on  physical  education  among  U.  S.  schools.  This 
service  of  the  Newsletter  is  available  nowhere  else. 

Each  issue  w’ill  contain  one  page  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  and  interpretation  of  current  trends,  a  key  two- 
page  feature  on  some  problem  aspect  of  physical  cdu- 

“  Fubl!.shi*rs  of  tli<!  Teachers  Letter,  Educators  Dispatch, 
Education  Summanj  and  The  Professional  Growth  Develop¬ 
ment  Program. 


cation,  and  a  page  including  guest  editorials,  letters 
and  reports  from  all  over  the  nation.  Key  features 
will  be  built  around  actual  studies  of  how  individual 
schools  across  the  nation  have  soK'ed  such  basic  prob¬ 
lems  as  scheduling,  inadequate  facilities,  programing, 
budgeting  intramural  and  interscholastic  programs, 
locker-room  routines,  and  many  others. 

The  first  issue,  featuring  an  interpretive  report  on 
the  President’s  Conference  on  National  Fitness,  takes 
up  the  problem  of  the  Basic  Physical  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  —  what  is  a  sound  program  and  how  is  it 
achieved?  Administrators  will  be  interested  in  the 
editorial  on  the  Basic  Program  by  George  L.  Cleland, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

For  further  information,  please  write  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn,  Subscribers  to  Education  Sutmnary  will  be  sent 
a  free  examination  copy  of  the  Physical  Education 
and  School  Athletics  Newsletter  upon  request. 
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•  Panorama 

England  Increased  atomic  radiation  is  producing 
a  postwar  crop  of  brainy  youngsters  with  super  IQ’s, 
reports  British  psychiatrist.  Dr.  J.  Ford  Thomson. 
Wolverhampton  and  Shrewsbury  children  under  12 
years  of  age  have  a  much  greater  reasoning  power 
than  their  prewar  counterparts.  Dr.  Thomson  attri¬ 
butes  this  “most  probably  to  the  postwar  increase  in 
atomic  radiation. 

Kentuchy  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Frankfort  has 
sharply  rebuked  the  Marion  County  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  closing  Bradfordsville  High  School  in  1954 
and  ordering  its  pupils  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon. 
BradfordsviUe  is  predominantly  a  Protestant  commun¬ 
ity  in  a  county  largely  populated  by  Roman  Catholics. 
Specifically,  the  court  ordered  the  Marion  School 
Board  to  ( 1 )  stop  violating  the  State  law  that  forbids 
books  and  literature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  be  distributed  in  the  common  schools;  (2)  stop 
siKmding  public-school  funds  for  religious  or  sectarian 
purposes;  (3)  stop  the  practice  of  halting  school  bus 
runs  on  Catholic  religious  holidays  that  are  not  also 
legal  State  or  national  holidays.  The  court  also  or¬ 
dered  the  Marion  School  Board  to  re-establish  as  soon 
as  possible  a  four-year  high  school  in  Bradfordsville  — 
or  else  abandon  its  system  of  regional  high  schools  in 
favor  of  one  centrally-located  high  school. 

Louisiana  The  House  education  committee,  of 
the  Louisiana  legislature,  has  approved  unanimously 
a  bill  which  permits  teachers  to  paddle  unruly  pupils. 
Said  the  bill’s  sponsor.  Rep.  A.  T.  Sanders:  “We’re 
having  a  little  trouble  in  Baton  Rouge  with  children 
looking  the  teacher  in  the  eye  and  saying,  ‘you  can’t 
do  me  anything’.” 

JVeii?  York  The  Boy  Scouts,  in  New  York  City, 
have  chartered  their  first  Cub  pack  for  retarded  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  named  John  Golden  Cub  Pack  285  in  def¬ 
erence  to  the  wish  of  the  late  theatrical  producer, 
John  Golden,  for  a  pilot  Cub  pack  for  these  children. 

Four  comic  books  —  “Benjamin  Franklin,”  “The  Ugly 
Duckling,”  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  and  “Beaver  Valley” 
—  have  won  national  awards  as  outstanding  reading 
materials  for  youth.  'Tlie  awards,  the  first  ever  made 
on  an  industry-wide  basis  in  the  comic-book  field, 
were  instituted  by  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Foundation. 

Ohio  Mayor  Wilson  G.  Stapleton  of  Shaker  Heights 
is  attending  school  board  sessions  these  days  —  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  budget  is  discussed.  The  Mayor 
points  out  that  Shaker  Heights  is  operating  this  year 
on  a  mill  less  in  taxes  than  it  had  last  year,  while  at 
the  same  time  taxes  are  higher  because  of  school  re¬ 
quests  approved  by  the  voters.  Prompting  the  May¬ 
or’s  visits  is  word  that  the  Board  may  suggest  an  oper¬ 
ating  le\^  for  the  fall  ballot  —  and  a  school  building 
and  improvement  bond  issue  of  between  one  and  two 
million  dollars.  Said  the  Mayor:  “Any  increase  in  tax¬ 
es  is  always  a  reflection  on  the  city  administration  even 
when  the  city  is  not  responsible  for  the  increase.” 


iVetf?  Claggroom  JfMateriai 


Ti.mely  Film  fok  Social  Studies  .  .  .  The  Suez 
Canal  combines  animation  and  live  action  to 
present  a  history  of  the  canal  zone  from  biblical 
times  to  today.  Points  up  strategic  and  economic 
importance  of  Canal  in  Middle  East.  Louis  de 
Rochemont  Associates,  13  E.  37th  St.,  N.Y.  16. 
Sale:  $100;  Rental:  $10. 

Valuable  Review  of  American  History  .  .  . 
The  Growth  of  a  Nation,  by  Emerson  M.  Brooks, 
is  a  pictorial  history  of  North  America.  Covers 
nomadic  invasion,  colonial  period,  up  to  present. 
E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  320pp.  $5.95. 

New  Method  for  Stargazers  ...  is  described 
in  The  Stars  bu  Clock  and  Fist,  by  Henry  M. 
Neely.  Shows  how  to  measure  altitude  of  a  star 
and  locate  it  quickly  and  surely.  Sky  maps,  star 
lists,  time  charts  and  diagrams  help  identification. 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  192pp.  $4. 

Teen-age  Talk  Session  ...  is  encouraged  by  new 
guidance  kit.  How  Shall  Wc  Live?  Recordings, 
pictures,  and  discussion  miide  raise  questions  on 
home,  school  life  ,  .  .  without  preaching  or  giving 
answers.  36  topics  under  the  following  headings: 
Leading  and  Following;  Feelings  about  Others; 
Choosing;  Giving  and  Taking  Advice;  The  Way 
We  Look  at  Things.  From  Jam  Handy,  2821  E. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 

Quick  Reference  for  Spanish  Students  .  .  . 
Dictionary  of  Spanish  Literature,  by  Maxim  New- 
mark,  li.sts  major  works  of  Spanish  and  South 
American  authors.  Also  covered;  biographical 
sketches  of  major  and  minor  writers,  literary 
scholars;  characters;  entries  on  source  materials; 
literary  movements.  Cross  referenced.  Philoso¬ 
phical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  .352pp. 
$7.50. 

Time-Motion  Analysis  for  Students  .  .  .  helps 
them  plan  for  more  effective  studying.  New  book¬ 
let,  Make  Your  Study  Hours  Count,  by  C.  d’A. 
Gerken  and  Alice  Kemp,  shows  students  how  to 
organize  their  work,  plan  a  day’s  activities.  Science 
Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago 
10,  111. 

The  English  Literary  Renaissance  ...  its  social 
setting,  characteristics,  and  major  writers  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  Boris 
Ford.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  drama¬ 
tists.  Penguin  Books,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Bal¬ 
timore  11,  Md.  479pp.  Appendix.  95c. 

Students  Will  Know  France  Better  .  .  ,  after 
reiiding  In  France,  by  Marguerite  Clement.  In¬ 
sight  is  given  into  the  culture,  art,  people  of  the 
cities  and  villages.  Jr.  high.  Viking  Press,  18  E. 
48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  151pp.  Ulus.  $3. 

Role  of  President  Is  Traced  .,,  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Presidenaj,  by  Clinton  Rossiter.  Analyzes 
powers  of  the  presidency,  the  limitations  set  by 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  presents  an 
historical  view  of  the  presidency.  New  American 
Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  166pp.  35c. 

High  School  Nature  Clubs  Will  Appreciate 
.  .  .  Amy  Hogeboom’s  Audubon  and  His  Sons. 
Biography  highlights  relationships,  contributions  of 
sons  to  father.  Reproductions  of  pen  drawings  and 
paintings.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  419  4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  210pp.  $3. 
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